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Proceedings at New Vorh, October 24th and 25th, 1877. 



The autumn meeting was held at the University of the City of 
New York, in the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 24th, and con- 
tinued at the same place in the forenoon of the next day. In the 
evening of Wednesday, the members of the Society met socially 
at the. house of Mr. A. I. Cotheal, having accepted with thanks 
his invitation given through the Committee of Arrangements. 
The meeting was conducted by the President, Professor Salisbury. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Prof. Lanman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, was chosen to fill his 
place for the occasion. 

It was notified that the next meeting would be held in Boston, 
on the last Wednesday of May, 1878. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected to Corporate membership : 

Mr. Willabe Haskell, of New Haven ; 
Rev. A. S. Isaacs, of New York ; 
Rev. W. W. Newell, of New York; 
Prof. H. P. Smith, of Cincinnati, O. ; 
Rev. R. P. Weidner, of Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Extracts from letters were read by the Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. H. Blodgett, of Peking, writes briefly reviewing the history 
of the controversy as to the rendering of the word God into Chi- 
nese, stating that more than ten years ago he drew off from the 
use of shin and fell back upon the Tien-chu of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and expressing the opinion that Protestant missionaries will 
have eventually to come to this. He concludes : 

It seems to me that a historical and critical review of the controversy, as it 
took place in the Roman Catholic church, would be very useful to the missionaries 
in China at the present time. Such a review would have to be prepared by some 
one who has acquaintance with the heathen religions of antiquity, and who also 
has access to libraries containing the works that have been written on the sub- 
ject. It would, I am sure, operate against the use of Shang-ti. I see not how 
Protestants can take up that which Roman Catholics have rejected as tending to 
Paganism. 

Rev. J. W. Jenks, of Newton Centre, Mass., sends his thoughts 
on the subject of Mohammedanism and its Progressiveness. He 
holds that there is reason to hope for a regeneration of Islam, and 
its reconciliation with the onward movement of humanity, by 
internal forces. 

The following communications were presented : 

1. Account of a newly-discovered Syriac Codex of the New 
Testament, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, now of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The manuscript in question was laid before the meeting by Prof. Hall, who 
spoke of it as follows: This MS. was brought from Mardin, by one 'Abd-ul- 
Messiah, by whom it was presented to the library of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, several years ago ; and there it had remained as an unknown curiosity, 
uncared for, and rapidly suffering from damp, exposure to worms, and liability to 
careless handling. Prom the style of writing, I judged it to be of the 8th or 9th 
century, and, for corroboration, sent six loose leaves to Dr. Antonio M. Oeriani, 
of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the well known editor and custodian of some 
of the most ancient Syriac MSS. He returned them with his opinion that the 
codex belonged to " about the 9th century," gave me much valuable information, 
and concluded by requesting to know if it contained the Apocalypse, as, if so, it 
would be the most ancient Syriac MS. that contained that book. He also noted 
that some of the Church-lesson notes in the MS. were only found elsewhere in 
the Ambrosian Peshito codex, long known as the most ancient MS. of that ver- 
sion ; and that the consecutive numbering of the Epistles of Paul as one book 
was the case with the Ambrosian Pentaglott MS. 

The codex at present consists of 203 leaves (of which two are mere fragments) 
of fine vellum, 1 1 x 7-J- inches, written, like most Syriac MSS., with two columns 
to a page. The sheets are arranged in quinternions (quiniones or quinterniones), 
each one being numbered at the beginning and end, like the signatures of a printed 
book. The first quinio or quire is gone, with part of the second ; the rest, with 
some lacunae, are present as far as quire 23 ; and from the general appearance of 
the codex, as well as other considerations, I conclude that the whole was originally 
24 quires. The upper outer corner has suffered from mud and water, and nearly 
every page presents great difficulties in deciphering. But thus far I have been 
able to make out every letter of the text where the parchment is not torn or 
decayed away. Except where a leaf is gone, the lacunce are inconsiderable, and 
such as leave little or no doubt as to the original reading. The codex at present 
commences at Matt. xii. 20, and continues through the gospels, in the usual order, 
all of the Philoxenian or Harclean version. Then follows the Peshito portion: 
Acts, James, I Peter, I John, the Epistles of Paul in the usual order, ending with 
a fragment of I Timothy ; but of the remainder two loose leaves had been thrust 
into the body of the MS., thus preserving a portion of II Timothy and Titus, so 
that the end of the whole is at Titus i. 9. The writing is neat and beautiful, of 
the transition style from Estrangelo to Jacobite. In the few places where the 
writing has been retouched by a later hand, the later writing is far less excellent 
or permanent, and never interferes with reading the first hand. Errors of a minor 
sort are rare, though now and then a serious homoioteleuton occurs, and that with 
a most exceptional frequency in the latter half of the gospel of John. The titles 
and subscriptions of the several books, the notes and numbers of the church les- 
sons, the more important marks of punctuation, and much of the ornamentation, 
are in vermilion. The numbering of the larger sections and of the quires, and 
generally the points of the rubricated letters are in black. Unfortunately the 
vermilion is easily washed off, and for that reason a lesson-note is undecipherable, 
or only to be read as set off on the opposite page. The whole title of I Timothy, 
for the same reason, is entirely gone. Abbreviations are rare. The whole is 
written continuously in full lines, with no paragraph break except at the end of a 
book, where about four lines are devoted to ornament. The gospels have a double 
numbering of chapters, one for each book, the other running consecutively 
through the four. Prom the general appearance of the codex, as well as the 
omission of the Syrian antilegomena of the Epistles, in their place, I infer that 
the MS. never contained the Apocalypse. The pericope de adnUerd, John vii. 53 
to viii. 1 1, as well as the text of the three heavenly witnesses. I John v. 7, are 
wanting, as might be expected, while the last twelve verses of Mark are present. 
In Acts xx. 28, the reading is ' church of Christ' (Messiah), instead of ' church of 
God.' Many things concerning the spelling of proper names and words adopted 
from the Greek and Latin are of interest, but I have not yet put them into sys- 
tematic form. 

I have carefully collated the Gospels portion with White's edition ; and I am 
strongly inclined to believe this codex much nearer to the Philoxenian version 
of A. D. 508 than to the Harclean recension of A. D. 616. A comparison of its 
6* 
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peculiarities with those of the Codex Angelicus given by Bernstein (Das Heilige 
Evang. des Johannes Syrisch, pp. 26-28) partially bears out this view. Like the 
Florence codex, our MS. has no marginal readings. 

The paper presented with the codex at the meeting of the Society showed 
about 300 variations from White's edition, which are really or apparently apprecia- 
ble in Greek. Of these only a few are given below. The following particulars apply 
solely or mainly to the Gospels portion of the codex, as I have not thus far fin- 
ished collating the Peshito portion. But throughout the MS., lacunae of one leaf 
are caused by the wearing through of the outside folio of a quire at the back. 

The first leaf is a mere fragment, containing portions or scraps from Matt. xii. 
20-48. The lacunae of one leaf or more are the following : Matt. xiii. 28-57, one 
leaf gone; xvii. 20 — xix. 12, one leaf; xxv. 11 — xxvi. 31, one leaf; Mark iv. 2-35, 
one leaf ; Luke xix. 38 — xx. 21, one leaf; John viii. 31 (20 of Syriac numbering) 
— ix. 31, two leaves gone. 

The following are a very few of the more important differences from White's 
edition, appreciable (really or apparently) in Greek. 

Matt. xiv. 1. Codex has common reading ; White, Trjv (nwijv Xpiarov 'Inaov. 

Matt. xxi. 31. Codex, jiaa&emv tuv ovpav&v. 

But readings of about the same grade of difference abound. The real differ- 
ences — many more — appear only in the Syriac. 

In Matt, xxv., the Peshito and Harclean coincide almost verbally for the first 
part of the parable, as well as for several verses before ; but at verse 6 they 
diverge widely. But our codex keeps a much nearer coincidence with the Peshito 
quite to the end of the parable, and diverges widely from White's edition. 

In Luke vii. 44, 45, from ' she hath washed' to ' thou gavest me no kiss,' White 
states in a note that the clause is wanting in the Ridley MSS., the basis of his 
edition, and that he supplied it from a Bodleian MS. But the supplied words 
are evidently taken from the Peshito, with its characteristic free rendering. Our 
codex gives a different rendering, in the slavish style of the Philoxenian, keeping 
not only the Greek idiom, but even the order of words. 

In Luke ix. 30, 31, White follows two MSS., and gives a reading which he 
translates thus : " Moses et Elids, qui conspecti sunt in gloria. Dicebant autem, 
quum, venissent, exiium ejus quern futurus erat implere Hierosolymai." But this 
codex shows that he mistook (very naturally) a contraction for a complete word ; 
and that the true Philoxenian reading is the common one. 

Luke xiv. 5 : codex, bvoc tj fiovc ; White, vide for ovoc. Probably our codex 
stands alone among Syriac MSS. in this reading. 

Luke xxiv. 32 : ' Did not our heart burn within us.' Here, whether by mistake 
or otherwise, the codex follows the reading of the Jerusalem Syriac : ' Was not 
our heart heavy within us,' etc. This is supported, as Scrivener says, " only by 
those precarious allies, the Thebaic and (apparently) the Armenian versions." It 
depends upon a single point, and is probably only a mistake. Still, I remember but 
one similar mistake in the whole text of the codex (and one in a subscription), and 
White's text reads the same way, though he translates by " ardens." A new in- 
spection of all the MSS. is needed, to ascertain the true Philoxenian reading. 

The ornamentation at the beginning of Luke is more extensive than any other 
in the codex, but is nearly obliterated. It extended over about one-third of the 
whole page. An inscription is spread across it, a letter or two in a little square, 
which I have not thus far made out. A similar inscription across the ornament 
at the beginning of Mark reads (in Syriac shape, of course) ' John.' 

The matter of church-lessons and other divisions of the text contains much of 
interest and value, but I have not had time yet to systematize it. The sub- 
scriptions to the gospels note the number of Eusebian canons. The following 
note, communicated to me by Dr. Ezra Abbot, I take the liberty of inserting : 

" It is worthy of note that your MS., and also Adler's, agree pretty closely with 
the Greek MSS. in the number of canonized sections for each gospel, thus : 



bian sections in 


Florentine MS. 


Beirut MS. 


Greek. 


Matthew, 


360 


360 


355 to 359 (360 Scholz.) 


Mark, 


240 


240 


233 to 241 (236 in Suidas.) 


Luke, 


348 


348 


342 to 349 348 in Suidas.) 


John, 


232 


T.V1 


232 
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"But four MSS. of the Peshito in the British Museum, according to Dr. Wright, 
cited by Burgon on ' The Last Twelve Verses of S. Mark,' p. 309, give the sections 
as follows: Matthew, 426; Mark, 290 ; Luke, 402; John, 271. 

" Mr. Burgon speaks of this division into sections as invariable ' in Syriac 
MSS. ;' he probably means of the Peshito, though he does not say so." 

The following is a translation of the subscriptions and titles. The word rendered 
' sections' I do not precisely understand. It appears to have no corresponding 
division in Greek MSS. 

Subscription to Matthew : ' Ends the gospel of Matthew the apostle, which he 
spoke in Hebrew in Palestine. His prayer [be] for us, Amen. There are in it 
kephalaia severity ; and the number of canones 360. And miracles 25 ; and 
parables 25 ; and testimonies 32. And lessons 74 ; and sections twenty and 
three. Pray, for our Lord's sake, for the sinner that wrote.' 

Title to Mark : ' Holy Gospel of Mark. Lesson of Vespers of the feast of the 
Epiphany. ' 

The title proper is the first sentence : the second is a church-lesson note. In 
translating the titles, I give the immediately following lesson-note in each case. 

Subscription to Mark : ' Ends the holy gospel of Messiah our God, proclaimed 
by Mark the bringer of good news, which he spoke in Latin m Rome. His prayer 
for us, Amen. And there are in it kephalaia forty and nine, and the number of 
canones two hundred and forty ; and miracles twenty and three ; and parables 
six ; and testimonies seventeen ; and lessons forty ; and sections twelve. Pray, 
for our Lord's sake, for the wretch and debtor (reus) that wrote ; and for one that 
his prayer may have acceptance.' 

Title to Luke : ' Holy gospel of Luke. Lesson of the first (or of Sunday — partly 
obliterated) and of matins of the annunciation to Zachariah.' 

Subscription to Luke: 'Ends the holy gospel of Luke, which he spoke in Greek 
in Alexandria. His prayer for us, Amen. There are in it kephalaia 83 ; and the 
number of canones 348 ; and miracles twenty and 2 ; and parables 27 ; and testi- 
monies 72 ; and sections 23. Pray, for our Lord's sake, for the sinner that wrote 
according to his ability.' 

Title to John : ' Holy Gospel of John the apostle. Lesson of vespers of the 
Nativity.' 

Subscription to John : ' Ends the gospel of John, the apostle, which he spoke in 
Greek, in the city Ephesus. His prayer for us, Amen. And there are in it 
kephalaia twenty; and the number of canones two hundred and 32; and miracles 
nine ; and parables five ; and testimonies fifteen ; and sections twenty ; and lessons 
48.' 

Subscription at end of gospels as a whole: • End, in the help of our Lord, of the 
holy gospels, that were proclaimed and told as good news. There are four 
evangelists : Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. That in their prayers acceptance may 
be had for us in truth, Amen.' 

On motion of Prof. Short, the President designated a committee 
to consider the desirability of publishing the whole or a part of the 
MS., or a collation of it. The committee was composed of Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, Dr. Ward, Profs. T. C. Murray and J. F. McCurdy. 

2. A Conjectural Emendation of Rig- Veda i. 30. 11, by Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, of Baltimore, Md. 

The verse RV. i. 30. 11 reads in our text: 

asmd'kam ciprinindrh | somapdh somapd'vndm | sdkhe vajrint sdkhindm. 

This is evidently corrupt in the first p&da. Roth (in the Petersburg lexicon) sug- 
gests ciprinivan for asmd'kam : which, however, does not satisfy the metre. It 
is proposed to substitute, rather, for the first p&da, (iprdvah ciprinivatdm. 

The conjecture is supported by these considerations: The metre is made per- 
fectly good by it; the words proposed are good Vedic formations, both occurring 
elsewhere; the formal parallelism between the three members of the verse is 
thus rendered complete ; the sense is appropriate, joining well on to the preced- 
ing verse (where Indra is spoken of somewhat as Bacchus in the lyric, ■Kolvuvvfie 
. . . <j BaKxev, etc.: Ant. 1114, 1120), and consonant with the general tenor of 
the hymn: verses 10-11 would mean 
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10. 'Thee we beseech, who every good possessest, who art much invoked, 
friend good to those that praise thee, 

11. 'Thou (best) quaffer of quaffers, thou soma-drinker of soma-drinkers, thou 
friend of friends, thunderbolt-wielder. 1 

The origin of the corruption is most plausibly explained as an adaptation of the 
ending of the first pada to that of the third, the introduction of a gloss asmd'kam, 
and its substitution for the original first word of the line. 

3. On the Comparative Frequency of Occurrence of the Alpha- 
betic Elements in Sanskrit, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New- 
Haven. 

In the first two volumes of Kuhn's Zeitschrift, Prof. Whitney said, Dr. 
Forstemann of Dresden has given an estimate of the comparative frequency of 
the different sounds in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, and has drawn from 
the comparison a number of interesting conclusions. He did not, however, ex- 
plain the method he had followed in arriving at his statistics, nor did he carry the 
determinations to the desirable degree of minuteness. For purposes connected 
with the study of the Sanskrit itself, and not directly of its relation to other 
languages, I have done the work over again, with the results here to be stated. 

The same method was followed as in making a similar determination for the 
sounds of the English spoken alphabet, a few years since (Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, ii. 272-6). Ten passages were selected, from different periods of the history 
of the language, and the first thousand sounds in each were counted off to the dif- 
ferent elements. The numbers thus obtained being added together, the occurrences 
of each sound in ten thousand sounds, as occurring in continuous text, were 
ascertained, easily convertible into average percentages of frequency for the vari- 
ous sounds. These percentages would undoubtedly be modified a little if a still 
greater number of passages were counted ; but, considering the rudely approxi- 
mate way in which alone the results of such an investigation can be applied, it 
would seem to have been already carried into sufficient detail. 

The results are given in the following table. The numbers opposite each letter 
are those of its total of occurrences in the 10,000 sounds; and they are converted 
into percentages by the decimal point. As it is a matter of interest to note also 
the limits of variation of each sound in respect to frequency, the maximum and 
minimum numbers in a single passage (also converted into percentages by the 
decimal point) are given, with a Roman numeral prefixed designating the passage in 
which either was found. The meaning of the numeral will be understood from the 
following statement as to the passages counted: I. Rig-Veda, i. 113, to verse 116; 
II. Rig-Veda, x. 1 8, to verse 11a; III. Atharva-Veda, xii. 4, to verse 146; IV. 
Aitareya-Br&hmana, iii. 33-4 (the story of Rohini) ; V. Catapatha-Br&hmana, i. 



datttt (Hall's edition), at the beginning. 

The letters are arranged in the order of their frequency, beginning with the 
most common ; and they are so divided that they furnish a scale either for the 
whole alphabet, or for the vowels and consonants taken as separate systems. 

In n (anusvdra) are included both the anusvdra proper (considered as an inde- 
pendent element, with waiving of the question whether it is not more properly a 
nasalization of the vowel) and the nasal semivowels. If the latter are distin- 
guished as separate sounds, the nasal y has 4 occurrences, and the nasal v 15, out 
of the 63 ; nasal I chances not to be even once met with. 

So also, of the 131 occurrences of A, a third (43) are cases of visarga before a 
sibilant, which might with equal or greater propriety be regarded as sibilants. 

The total percentage of vowels is 43.52 ; of consonants, 56.48. This gives an 
average of very nearly 1.3 consonants to a vowel or syllable (in English, it is 
nearly 1.1). 

Other interesting totals are : a-vowels, about 28 per cent. ; i-vowels, 6 ; «- 
vowels, 3J ; r-vowels, only f per cent. Diphthongs, nearly 5i (guna, 4f ; vrddhi, f). 
Short vowels to long, as 28 to 10. Open vowels (a) to close (i, u, r, 0, also as 
28 to 10. 
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Of the consonants, the mutes are about 32 per cent.; the semivowels, 15; the 
sibilants, frj. The sonant consonants are to the surd as 35 to 21-J; the sonant 
elements of the entire alphabet, consonant and vowel, are more than three times 
as numerous as the surd (78J to 21-J). 

Of the mutes, the unaspirated are nearly 18 per cent, (surd, 12^ ; sonant, 54;) ; 
the aspirate, 34; (surd, 1 ; sonant, 24j : the nasal, 10f . 

Of the mutes, again, by classes, the dental are 20 per cent. ; the labial, 84; the 
guttural, 3£; the palatal, 2§; the lingual, a little over 1-J. 

Table showing Comparative Frequency of Sanskrit Sounds. 



Vow. 


Cons. 


Percentages. 


Maxima. Minima. 


Vow. Cone. 


Percentages. 
.94 


Maxima. 
II. 1.6— 


Minima. 
VIII. .4 


a 




19.78 




VII. 


21.1— III. 17.'2 


j 


d 




8.19 




VIII. 


10.1— IV. 6.4 


dh 




.83 


II. etc. 1.3— 


III. .4 




t 




6.65 


IV. 


9.3— X. 4.1 


9 




.82 


X. 1.7— 


VI. .4 




r 




5.05 


X. 


7.0— III. 3.2 


r 


.74 




II. 1.4— 


VI. .4 




V 




4.99 


I. 


6.2— III. 3.6 


' A 


.73 




VII. 1.3— 


V. .1 


i 




4.85 




X 


7.1— VI. 3.1 


I 




.69 


IX. 2.1— 


I. etc. .0 




n 




4.81 


IX. 


6.2— V. 3.8 


h 




.63 


IV. 1.2— 


X. .2 




m 




4.34 


VII. 


6.7— X. 2.9 


th 




.58 


V. 1.1— 


X. .0 




y 




4.25 


III. 


7.0— X. 2.5 


di 


.51 




IV. 1.5— 


X. .0 




s 




3.56 


VII. 


5.3— II. etc. 2.9 


b 




.46 


III. 1.0— 


I. etc. .2 




d 




2.85 


III. 


4.5— IX. 2.1 


n 




.35 


VII. .9— 


IV. .0 


e 




2.84 




IV. 


4.2— X. 1.3 


t 




.26 


I. .5— 


IV. .0 


u 




2.61 




I. 


3.6— VII. 1.4 


h 




.22 


VI. .5— 


IV. .0 




P 




2.46 


VIII. 


3.3— III. 1.7 


4 




.21 


IX. .6— 


I. ete. .0 




k 




1.99 


IX. 


3.7— II. .6 


du 


.18 




V. .6— 


I. etc. .0 







1.88 




X. 


3.0— VI. .9 


ch 




.17 


I. .5— 


VI. .0 




c 




1.57 


VI. 


3.0— V. .6 


gi> 




.15 


V. .5— 


VI. etc. .0 




sh 




1.45 


I. 


2.7— IX. .6 


Ich 




.13 


VIII. .4— 


II. etc. .0 




h 




1.31 


VI. etc. 


1.9— V. .6 


th 




.06 


III. .2— 


IV. etc. .0 




\>h 




1.27 


VI. 


1.6— X. .7 


dh 




.03 


VI. .1 — 


I. etc. .0 




c 




1.26 


VI. 


2.5— IV. .4 


ph 




.03 


VIII 




i 




1.19 




I. 


2.6— IV. etc. .5 


i h 




.01 


V. 






h 




1.07 


V. 


1.6— I. .4 


r 


.01 




VII 






n 




1.03 


X. 


2.7— I. etc. .3 


I 


.01 




X. 





Among the Unguals, both mutes and sibilant, it is important to draw the line 
between those cases which are the product of regular euphonic processes of the 
language and those which have another origin. The sibilant sh comes almost 
always from the lingualization of s after the close vowels and k and r ; of its 1 45 
occurrences, 136 are of this character. The t and th usually come by assimilation 
of the dental i and th to this sibilant when immediately preceding them ; of their 
32 occurrences, 22 (including all the th's) are of this character. The dh is made 
by combination of a final radical h with the initial dental of an ending, and is 
extremely rare: all its 3 occurrences are of this character. The » is oftenest made 
by the assimilating influence of a preceding lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowel 
in the same word; of its 103 occurrences, 60 are of this character. Deducting 
these, there remain for the lingual class, both mutes and sibilant, only 87 inde- 
pendent occurrences, or less than one per cent.; and it is well known that a 
non-euphonic lingual letter in a root or word is a sign either of great and anoma- 
lous corruption or of an origin other than Indo-European. 

The palatal class, as well as the lingual, is of derivative character, the c coming 
from an original k, the ch from sk, the j from g; the palatal sibilant c also comes 
by a more complete corruption from k ; and the aspiration, h, almost always from 
gh. If we restore these lost members to the guttural class, we raise it to about 
double its present value in the alphabetic scheme. 

The only sounds with regard to the occurrence of which any noteworthy pro- 
gress of historical development is seen in the specimen passages selected are the 
semivowel I and the independent (not euphonic) Unguals (including the sh). For 
both these, a very marked increase of frequency appears in the later documents. 
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The I rises from 17 occurrences in the five earlier records taken together to 62 in 
the five later ; the Unguals, from 1 9 in the former to 68 in the latter. 

Prof. Whitney also remarked upon the general characteristics of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, as compared with others of the family: as, its harmonious development, 
the number of its series of mutes, the absence in it of the classes of sounds of 
intermediate position, both vowels (true e and o sounds) and consonants (frica- 
tives), and the consequent great predominance of the extreme sounds, openest 
(a-vowels) and closest (mutes : a and the mutes together make 50 per cent, of the 
whole utterance). In reply to an inquiry, he said that the numerical relations of 
the lingual mutes and sibilant did not appear to him to cast any decisive light 
upon the question whether lingual utterance was a peculiarity learned from the 
aborigines of India or of purely interior development ; the facts could be made to 
square with either view. 

4. On the Relationship of the expressions for Space and Time, 
by Prof. C. Short, of New York. 

Prof. Short had been prevented from elaborating his paper, and presented some 
of its main heads, calling attention to the close connection and frequent inter- 
changeableness of the words by which space and time relations are signified, and 
giving illustrations from a variety of languages. 

5. On the Accent of Vocatives in the Rig- Veda, by Mr. W. 
Haskell, of New Haven; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Mr. Haskell's paper presented the results of an inquiry, intended to be ex- 
haustive, into the laws of accentuation of the Sanskrit vocative, as illustrated by 
the actual practice of the Rig- Veda. 

The well-known general law of vocative accent in Sanskrit is that this case, 
when accented at all, has the tone on its first syllable ; but that it is accented 
only at the beginning of the sentence — or, in verse, of a pdda or primary verse- 
division. 

In accordance with this, we find in the Rig- Veda over eleven hundred cases of 
a single vocative standing at the head of a pdda and receiving the accent on its 
first syllable. In a single instance (there are several in the Atharva- Veda), the 
word dydus as initial vocative, having to be pronounced as two syllables, takes 
the tone on the former of them: thus, di-dus; and this, when written together, 
has by the regular laws of accent-combination the circumflex, dydtis. 

Only one case of violation of this law is found in the text : namely, at i. 2. 86: 
it cannot well be regarded as other than an error of the tradition. 

Of a single vocative occurring in the interior of a pdda, and remaining unac- 
cented, there are a few short of five thousand cases. Of more than one vocative 
occurring in the interior of the same pdda, and all remaining unaccented, there 
are 53 cases, containing 109 vocatives. 

Exceptions to this rule, where two or more successive interior vocatives are all 
accented, are such as d' pro, ydta maruto vishno agvind (viii. 27. 8a) : they are only 
five in number. In a single very anomalous case (vii. 59. lc), three accented 
vocatives follow an interior unaccented. 

If a vocative stands at the head of a pdda, and others follow, separated from 
it b} r intervening words, the first is regularly accented, and the others are with- 
out accent: the text has 75 such cases, with 81 following unaccented vocatives. 

Here, again, there are a very few cases (three) where an interior vocative, 
coordinate with an initial accented one from which it is disjoined, has its own 
accent : an example is suputra d'd u susnushe (x. 86. 136). In another passage 
or two, the reading of the text doubtless requires a slight amendment. 

If, however, more vocatives than one stand in immediate succession at the be- 
ginning of the pdda, the first being regularly accented, the practice as to the 
accentuation of those that follow is somewhat various, and calls for a little detail 
of statement. 

1. If the vocatives signify different subjects — as in this pdda (ii. 27. 14a): 
adite mitra varuno Ha rnrla — we might fairly expect to find all alike accented, 
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since each is an independent invocation. In the majority of cases, accordingly, 
namely 18, they are so ; but there are also 8 eases like br'fiaspata indra vardbatarh 
nak (iv. 50. 11a), where only the first has the accent. 

2. If, on the other hand, a noun is accompanied by a qualifying adjective, 
either before or after it. or by an appositional noun performing a similar office, 
it seems natural that only the first should receive the accent. And this we find 
to be true in the great majority of cases : of passages like vipve devdh (i. 3. 76 et 
at), sakhe vishno (iv. 18. Udetal.), indra marutvah (iii. 5], la), there are nearly 
a hundred ; while of those like indrojyeshthd mdrudgandh (i. 23. 8a et al.), m&ruto 
ahibhdnavah (i. 172. lc), there are only about a quarter as many. 

3. Where the vocatives are two separate and coordinate epithets of the same 
subject, the case is a more doubtful one ; and the precise limits of the class also, 
as distinguished from the preceding one, are by no means easy to draw ; there 
may be, as between epithets which seem to us sensibly coordinate, a subjective 
subordination or independence which would assimilate them to either of the fore- 
going classes. In the greater number of the passages estimated as probably of 
this class, the apprehension of independent value prevails : the cases like dravat- 
pdni cubhaspati (i. 3. 16) are just about twice as many (40 : 20) as those like 
dcvdvati vibhdvari (i. 92. 146). 

A genitive case depending on a vocative forms as it were a single word or 
phrase with it, and shares in its accent. Thus, for example, ' son of strength' 
is s&'no sahasah or sahasah suno if initial, and s&no sahasah or sahasah s&no if in- 
terior. Of such cases there are about 180 in the text, the dependent genitive pre- 
ceding the vocative in about three-quarters of them. The cases in which such a 
genitive has an independent accent are only two or three. 

The very peculiar construction is sometimes made of joining a nominative to a 
vocative and adding a verb in the dual : for example, indrac ca somam pibatam 
brhaspate, ' along with Indra, do ye two drink the Soma, oh Brihaspati!' There 
are 25 such cases, three or four of them of a somewhat irregular character. 

A few (half-a-dozen) passages would call for a fuller discussion and explanation 
than can be given here ; it is deferred, then, till the article shall be published in 
full in the Society's Journal ; previous to which, Mr. Haskell proposes to add the 
material from the Atharva-Veda also. 

6. On Chinese Juvenile Literature, by Prof. S. Wells Williams, 
of New Haven. 

Prof. Williams, before reading his paper, gave a resume of the steps which had 
led the Chinese government to yield their long contested point of the kotow. As a 
reason for introducing this subject, he alluded to a paper which he had read at a 
meeting of the Society in October, I860,* containing a narrative of the interesting 
discussions held at Peking in July, 1859, between Mr. Ward, the U. S. Minister, 
and the two Imperial Commissioners, in respect to an audience and the exchange 
of ratifications ; the audience was declined by the former, because he was required 
even to kneel before the Emperor. Those discussions were fruitless at the time, 
but they convinced the high officials around the Throne that foreign ministers 
would never make any prostration or kneeling when brought before it. Happily, 
the question then left unsettled could be deferred for the next ten years without 
any loss of respect ; the Emperor Hienfung died before the foreign legations 
settled at the Capital in 1861, and until his young son attained his majority, there 
was ample time for the two parties to become better acquainted with each other. 

In February, 1873, he assumed the Government, and the foreign ministers, act- 
ing under instructions from their respective Governments, brought forward the 
point, stating their reasons why it could no longer be deferred, and why it could 
never be acceded to if it involved prostration or kneeling in any form. The dis- 
cussions were prolonged through the spring, and formed one of the most curious 
chapters in Eastern Asiatic diplomacy. They might have quite failed also at this 
time, to be renewed in a more troublesome manner in the future, if it had not 
been for the perseverance, tact, and influence of Mr. Low, the American Repre- 
sentative ; these were all successfully exerted with his colleagues and the Chinese 
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and in June the Court o£ Peking yielded its assumption of supremacy over foreign 
nations by admitting the five ministers from Russia, Great Britain, France, United 
States, and Netherlands, to an audience with his majesty Tung-ehi, by each of them 
making three bows as they came before him. 

Prof. Williams then described the place, time, and manner of the presenta- 
tion by Mr. Avery of his credentials in November, 1874 ; at which time the 
Japanese Minister Yanagiwara likewise presented his in the same form. The 
audience was given in an open hall, elevated about five feet above the ground, on a 
solid foundation, paved with marble, and enclosed on three sides, leaving only the 
southern front free for light and entrance ; this hall was situated in the midst of 
a wide grove of tine evergreens, which hid it from the other buildings in the same 
inclosure. The Emperor, a young man of 18, came over from the palace on horse- 
back, escorted by a few cavaliers, and having taken his seat facing the south, 
awaited the presentation of the foreign ministers. The furniture of the room 
consisted of the throne protected by a large folding screen behind it, and a table 
covered with yellow silk standing in front. The four grandees of the Presence 
stood beside the Emperor, and his uncle, Prince Kung, at his left, while two 
close rows of courtiers stood like statues, leading from the dais outward to the 
entrance. All of them were clad in richly embroidered silk robes, wearing their 
strings of court beads, and the grouping altogether was quite effective. The 
American Minister and his Secretary entered at the side between two of the pillars, 
and each made three low bows as they approached the table in front. The Minis- 
ter read his address in English, and then laid his credentials on the table ; a 
translation in Chinese of the address having been read by the Secretary. His 
Majesty's assent and a few words of compliment were transmitted through Prince 
Kung, who kneeled to receive them. This ended the reception, and the foreigners 
retired sideways as they had entered, making three low bows. As the Emperor 
Tungchi died in a few weeks after, it is not probable that another audience will 
be held in the same hall for about twelve years, when the present Emperor 
Kwangsii will attain his majority. The settlement of this ceremony has removed 
one source of irritation between China and other countries, and opened the way 
for freer intercourse in future. The ritual of the court requires that all envoys 
who have been presented to his Majesty should be further honored by an invita- 
tion to a banquet ; this was duly given, but was accepted only by the Japanese 

Prof. Williams then read a paper upon the children's books found among 
tlie Chinese, giving an account of their arrangement, leading topics, pictorial 
illustrations, and the position they hold in Chinese literature and education. Many 
of them are designed to provide parents with a summary of general knowledge in 
history morals, fortune-telling, arithmetic, and letter- writing ; so that, if they are 
unable 'to support their children through a course of study, a year or two spent 
with a teacher in mastering such a digest will enable the boys to read common 
books write a friendly letter, and carry on their business. He gave an analysis 
of the contents of a horn-book, called the Tung Yuen Tsah-tsz', or Eastern Garden 
Miscellany The frontispiece represented Confucius sitting in state, with three of 
his chief scholars before him— the Pattern of All Ages, as he is called, whom 
the youthful scholar is ever to keep in view. Then followed diagrams of the 
leading constellations, and an outline of the earth and all within the Four Seas, 
wherein China is represented as occupying nine-tenths of its surface. A map 
like this taught where the teacher and his pupils have no means of obtaining or 
seeing more correct ones, goes far to account for the ignorance of the people as 
to the position and resources of other nations. After these attempts in astronomy 
and geography follow a few stories, the texts of the Trimetrical Classic and 
Millenarian Classic, two well known summaries of learning, which are to be 
memorized by the pupils ; then come lists of the disciples of Confucius, twenty- 
four notable examples of filial duty, names of heroes, scholars, and statesmen, 
proverbs rules for divination, and two hundred rude pictures of common objects. 
Short directions how to use the abacus follow, and the rest of the book, about 
three-fourths of all, is taken up with forms of letters, billets, cards, notices at 
times of marriage and funeral, and blanks or examples fitted for the endless 
occasions of active life. 
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Other forms of Chinese toy-books and juvenile books were briefly referred to 
by Prof. Williams, after which he gave a classification of the works in Chinese 
published by Protestant missionaries, among which were over eighty separate 
treatises on geography, history, mathematics, and other kindred topics, most of 
them intended for the scholars under their care. His remarks closed by reading 
the translation of a primer published in 1 865. This was the work of a scholar 
who intended it as an easy summary of good morals. It contains 356 lines, three 
words in a line, and could easily be committed to memory in its metrical form. 
There are four chapters, giving advice in regard to filial duty at home and fraternal 
love abroad ; rules for decorum and sincerity ; teachings in universal love and 
humanity ; and lastly, directions respecting study and a good use of one's strength. 
Some of the precepts are remarkably elevated, and a current of good morality 
runs through them very creditable to the writer. In its scope and execution, 
it resembles what a metrical version of the book of Proverbs would become in 
the hands of one who tried to fit Solomon's advice for easy memorizing. 

7. Review of Important Egyptian Antiquities discovered since 
the Rosetta Stone, by Dr. G. Seyffarth, of New York. 

The monuments remarked upon by Dr. Seyffarth were the following: 

I. Hermapion's Obelisk in Rome, identified by the speaker in 1826 with that 
now standing before the Porta del Popolo. The complete translation of its in- 
scription was published in his Theologische Schriften der alten ^Egypter (Leipzig, 
1855). It concerns two kings, Eamses the Great and his father Osymandias. 

II. The Turin papyri, representing the catacombs of the two kings just men- 
tioned. These were discovered by Dr. Seyffarth in the same year ; and the value 
of the ancient Egyptian cubit was deduced by him from a comparison of their 
data with the measurements made by the French expedition. 

III. The sarcophagi of Ramses and Osymandias at Paris, London, and Cambridge. 
The sarcophagus of Ramses the Great is in the Louvre, and its lid is in Cambridge 
(England). The sarcophagus, and especially the figures on its lid, is represented 
in the Turin papyri spoken of above. The sarcophagus of Osymandias was 
identified in 1828 by the speaker with one in the Soane Museum at London. The 
planetary configurations represented on them led him to fix the birth of the two 
monarchs in the years 1130 and 1693 B. C. respectively. 

IT. The Mummy-case at Leeds, England, belonging to an officer of these 
monarchs, who was born 1722 B. C. 

V. The Tablet of Abydos, now in the British Museum, containing the names 
of thirty-eight kings, who reigned, one after the other, from Menes down to 
Ramses. 

TI. An astronomical inscription discovered by Burton, and represented in his 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica (vol. i., p. 15), confirming the date of Menes's arrival in 
Egypt. 

VII. Manetho's autograph in Turin. This celebrated historical monument 
was discovered by Dr. Seyffarth, in fragments, in a great mass of papyrus frag- 
ments, and what was left was put together by him, at the cost of six weeks' labor. 
He holds it to have been written by Manetho himself, because its hieratic charac- 
ters agree with the latter's age, because its contents exactly correspond with our 
Greek Manetho, and because the text contains numberless corrections, obviously 
not the work of a copyist, but coming from the collector and transcriber of the 
royal names himself. 

Till. A geographical altar in Turin, containing the names of seventy-two 
Egyptian cities, divided into southern, northern, eastern, and western. It was 
discovered by the speaker in 1827. 

IX. The sarcophagus in the academical Museum at Leipzig, a monument of 
unparalleled beauty, purchased by the speaker in 1841. It is made of fragrant 
cedar, and contains 3,000 relief figures, as fine as Greek gems. A photograph of 
its inscriptions has been given by Dr. Seyffarth to the Society's library. 

X. The bi-lingual stone of Tanis, discovered in 1866. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is in possession of two casts of it. 

XI. The Shishak tablet, the oldest geography of Palestine. It specifies 125 
fortified cities of Palestine, taken by the Egyptians under Shishak, in 945 B. C. 

7* 
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XII. The mummy and funeral papyrus of Shishak's general. Gen. Stone, of 
Roxbury, Mass., travelling in Egypt in L858, bought a papyrus and ornaments 
from an extraordinarily ornamented mummy, then just found in a hitherto un- 
opened tomb. The papyrus was nearly five feet long, and ten inches wide, written 
with hieroglyphic and hieratic characters. Its principal contents were translated 
and explained by Dr. Seyffarth in the Transactions of the St. Louis (Missouri) 
Academy, vol. i. It is at present at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

XIII. The oldest known copy of the sacred Egyptian records, written for the 
wife of Pharaoh Horus, 1780 B.C. This was discovered in another unopened 
tomb near Thebes, three years ago ; it measures forty feet in length. There exist 
about 300 similar copies of this sacred work — for example, three in the museum 
of the New York Historical Society — but none of them are as old as this. It is 
now in the Louvre at Paris. A translation of the historical part of the document 
was given by the speaker. 

XIV. The papyrus Clarke, belonging to Mr. Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati. Of 
this, also, the historical part, was read in translation. 

XV. The Egyptian altar found in the ruins of Pompeii. This was dug out about 
eighty years ago, and has been more than once published. The translation of this 
monument given by Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in " Records of the Past" (London, 1875, 
vol. i., p. 67), was read by Dr. Seyffarth and compared throughout with his own 
version ; and he closed with remarks upon the comparative merits of his own and 
the Champollionic methods of interpretation of the hieroglyphs. 

Dr. Seyffarth's exposition was illustrated throughout with copies of the monu- 
ments discussed, either manuscript or published. 

8. A Statistical Account of the Forms of Declension in the 
Rig- Veda, by Prof. C. R. Lanman. 

Prof. Lanman presented the results of a complete collection and enumeration of 
the declensional forms of the Rig- Veda, intended for publication in the Journal ; 
and, as the matter itself was not well suited to oral presentation in bulk, he spent, 
rather, a brief time in .setting forth the value of such an investigation, and the 
results which it might be expected to aid in establishing. He remarked, 1 . on 
its uses for the purposes of comparison with the forms in other languages, in- 
stancing the d as by far the most usual dual (nom. etc.) ending in the Veda, aDd 
precisely corresponding with the Greek a, with which the au of the later Sanskrit 
stands in only problematic relation. The forms of the Gathas of the Avesta, 
especially, depend for their explanation on minute inquiries into the peculiarities 
of Vedic inflection. As regards, 2. its bearings upon the Veda itself, they are of 
a critical and exegetical, as well as a grammatical and a metrical character. 
There are many minor points of textual criticism, of which a confident decision 
can be reached only on the basis of a complete collection of all instances of devia- 
tion from general rule. Such are the cases of an apparently anomalous accentua- 
tion here and there met with. Such, again, are instances of the reading of a 
briefer case-ending in the established text, where the metre calls for a fuller one ; 
and so on. Broader critical questions, also, as of the comparative age of different 
parts of the text, receive light from the statistics of forms. Finding, for example, 
that the ending dsas of nom.-voc. pi. masc. has become unknown in the later lan- 
guage, we conjecture that it may be less frequent in later parts of the Veda 
itself : and so in like manner of the instr. pi. masc.-neut. ending ebhis. Trying 
the frequency of occurrence of these endings, as compared with the ordinary ds 
and dis, for several of the mandalas or books of the Rig- Veda, we find their rela- 
tive frequency to be as follows : 

Mandala IX. VIII. VII. X. 

ending dsas 35 40 34 25 per cent. 

60 50 45 43 do. 



There is a general agreement here; and the tenth book, which we have every rea- 
son for believing to be later than the others, shows the smallest percentage of the 
more antique forms. In discussing the exegesis of the verse x. 30. 14, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether the nom.-voc. pi. in dsas could be interpreted as 
feminine ; the careful examination of the text shows fifteen to eighteen instances 
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of its use in a feminine base. So the form ju's (ii. 14. 3) has sufficient support 
as an aceus. pi., by contraction from the organic form juas. Other similar eases 
were quoted or referred to. Of course, the grammatical interest of statistical 
comparisons is great. The grammars give us side by side, as if of equal value, 
forms which in such texts occur thousands of times (thus, the nom. sing. masc. 
of o-stems occurs over 10,000 times ; the aceus., over 6,000 times), and others 
which are not once met with, or are represented only by an example or two. 
Again, a single case has sometimes a great variety of forms : like the instr. sing, 
fem. of «'-stems, which ends in id, yd, i, i, or ind. Then, 3. upon the history both of 
declensional forms and of stems in their present current shape, these collections 
may be expected to east occasional light. 

The work of collection has been greatly aided by Grassmann's excellent Index- 
vocabulary to the Rig- Veda. By the help of Prof. Whitney's (at present manu- 
script) index to the Atharva-Veda, Prof. Lannian expects to add whatever may 
be desirable from the declensional material of that text also. 

9. On Moriz Schmidt's ' Collection of Cypriote Inscriptions ,' bv 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 

The Sammlung Kyprischer Inschriften,* by Moriz Schmidt, which appeared about 
a year ago, and which, by the opening sentence of the Preface, appears to be the 
first number of a serial publication, is a work of service to those who have not 
access either to the inscriptions themselves or to the scattered works which con- 
tain copies of them. Tet there are many matters in the text and plates which the 
interests of accurate science demand should be corrected, where certain facts were 
either unknown to or overlooked by the author. Ungracious as this task may 
appear, yet, having seen and studied all the important Cypriote inscriptions on 
the original monuments, and all but about half a dozen of the whole number, I 
have felt bound to take some portion of the task upon myself. But in this paper 
I shall not attempt to criticize the interpretations : I shall only deal with matters 
of fact as respects the inscriptions themselves and their true representation and 
readings. These, for convenience, I shall take up generally in the order in which 
they occur in the Sammlung. 

1. Preface, p. 1. Speaking of the Cesnola inscriptions, Schmidt remarks that he 
has so arranged most of them as to preserve the same numerical order as that of 
the numbers ' with which they are marked in the Cesnola Museum itself.' That 
order, however, gives no clue to them in their present arrangement, and is of 
no help. It was only the provisional numbering of the collection as exhibited in 
London, and never was followed in their arrangement in New York. Several 
that bear numbers are not yet placed on exhibition. I may add that several 
months before the appearance of Schmidt's " Collection," the Cesnola collection 
had been enriched by more than twenty new inscriptions, none of which appear 
in its pages. 

2. Preface, p. 2, occurs the remark : ' in cases where Isaac Hall's fac-simile 
and my copy made after Schroeder's good squeezes are at variance, my squeeze 
allowed absolutely nothing to be read which supported Hall's reading.' I can 
only say that I had copies, which, if I had followed them, would have given 
results similar to Schmidt's, but I preferred to trust the originals. With a few 
exceptions, I had the originals under my eye daily, for months. Also, in 181*5, I 
again compared the originals with my own plates and those in Schmidt's Collec- 
tion, and I must still adhere to my own. I know of not one single case in which 
Schmidt's representations, or his reading of a single character, differ from mine 
where I can conscientiously prefer his. Further, allowing a paper cast to be 
good, it still cannot always represent what is legible on the stone. 

3. Plate I, the Bronze Tablet. While in Paris in 1875, I carefully collated and 
compared De Luynes's copy with the original, and was rejoiced to find its accu- 
racy. It is faithful even to the false strokes of the engraver, and the rust spots 
and holes. It contains, however, one trifling omission : that of a division-mark 
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Moriz Schmidt, Professor in Jena. Jana, 1876, 
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between two groups of characters near the end of the third line on the second 
page or side. The characters for to. se. \ i. ta. i are represented as one group, thus : 
to. se. i. ta. i. Schmidt's copy leaves the error uncorrected, and is, in general, 
less accurate than De Luynes's plate. 

4. Plate II and accompanying text. In line 1, Schmidt follows George Smith's 
plate rather than Euting's, but adopts Euting's reading of e in place of Smith's te 
(and also of Schmidt's own former te in Die Insch. von Jdalion). He consequently 
reads m 'T&SaXiwv. But the reading is doubtless te. I would suggest that the 
true transliteration is na t' 'Hda/Uwv ; na t' being the same as the common re nai. 
I have already published elsewhere the characters I read on the stone, not found 
in former copies, equivalent to Fsret in line 1, and yo in line 2, about which I think 
there is no doubt. If I am right, the supplied reading of Ahrens, substantially 
followed by Schmidt in his vfrei MI, must be wrong. Dr. Siegismund accepted 
my view immediately, on hearing from me on the subject. 

As between George Smith's and Euting's copy, I much prefer George Smith's, 
though both, as far as they go, are generally good. Neither is a fac-simile ; much 
less Schmidt's. 

5. Plate III. la, lb, and text. This inscription, on the stone, is doubtless a 
complete one, contrary to Ahrens's view, cited by Schmidt ; and the interpreta- 
tion and supplied readings published by Ahrens, and copied (with evident doubts, 
however) by Schmidt, are therefore wrong. But none of Schmidt's copies are 
correct, nor was that copy any more so which was previously published by 
Schmidt in his Inschr. von Idal. His own copies omit the division-lines between 
the groups of characters, which furnish the key to the whole reading. Besides 
that, some of the characters are so represented as to give a different reading from 
that on the stone ; and others of the characters are quite imperfectly represented. 
As I have elsewhere published the true reading, I forbear further remark, except 
to append that reading in Roman syllables, keeping the lines and division-marks 
as upon the stone. 

(1) ku. po. ro. ko. ra. ti. wo. se. \ e. mi. | o. la. o. 

(2) o. te. | o. mo. i. po. si. se. \ o. na. si. ti. 'mo. se. 

(3) ti. i. so. ni. to,, se. \ ti. pa. se. | e. mi. 

6. Plate IV. This is the noted " Naked Archer" inscription, not yet deciphered, 
because of its unknown characters, different from any elsewhere occurring. I 
have my ideas of its reading, but do not wish to state them here. ' This inscription, 
if any one does, deserves to be known by an accurate fac-simile ; but Schmidt's 
plate is quite different from the stone, and from paper casts given me by Dr. Birch. 
The differences could not be perfectly shown without a new plate ; but on 
Schmidt's plate nearly all the characters are imperfect ; those on the left side 
badly mutilated, as well as some near the right border. Of the forty odd charac- 
ters on the stone, at least sixteen are mutilated on Schmidt's plate, which are 
quite plain on the stone — and most of them mutilated beyond certain recognition. 
I think that on this stone occur characters bearing resemblances to certain 
Hamath characters, not elsewhere found. 

7. Plate V, and text. Schmidt's reading is correct, and so, in general, is his 
own copy on the plate, It is good as a working copy for a decipherer, but not a 
fac-simile, nor sufficient to help in working up the Cypriote palaeography. 

8. Plate VI. 2a, 2b, and text, with Plate IX. 7. Different copies of the inscrip- 
tion from Pyla. That on Plate IX. 7, from D. Pierides, is by far the best, and the 
reading correct as far as it goes, though not in strict fac-simile. M. Pierides here, 
as generally in doubtful cases, wholly omits characters which he could not 
decipher, though traces of them exist on the stone. I hope at some future time to 
add a little to what is known of this inscription : M. Pierides was good enough to 
allow me to study the stone itself and take a paper cast, at his residence in 
Larnaca. I may here state that all of M. Pierides's readings given in Schmidt's 
collection are correct, with the exception just mentioned : viz. that he gives little 
or no hint of the existence of mutilated characters — characters illegible, perhaps, 
but of which traces are plainly visible. 

As to Nos. la, 16, \c, British Museum inscriptions, on the same Plate, Schmidt's 
text shows the facts, and it is not necessary to criticize imperfections. The same 
remark applies to Plate VII. 3. 
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9. Plate VII. 4, 5, 6, 1, represent inscriptions whose originals I have not seen. 
I only mention them in order to add that while No. 6 is stated by Schmidt to 
have ' the greatest resemblance with Hall I. 2,' ' without however being identical 
with it,' the same is true of another Cesnola inscription still unpublished. 

J 0. Plate VIII. 2, 4, 5. These are all taken from De Vogue's copies, and are 
represented as having characters composed of cuneiform strokes. While it must be 
admitted that in all other respects the copies are admirable, in that one respect 
tbey are unaccountable. The strokes are deep rectangular cuts, with nothing 
cuneiform about them. The style of the characters is what our printers would 
call " Gothic type." No. 2, however, has ornamental strokes across the ends, like 
those of a Roman I. 

No. 3a and 36, (3, y, on the same plate, are four copies made by De Vogue from 
Louvre inscriptions, and are generally legible ; but the originals contain several 
details valuable in showing the progressive change in the Cypriote writing, which 
are either distorted or not represented in these copies. 

11. Plate IX. 1 and 16, Louvre inscriptions. The truth lies between the 
two copies, neither being quite correct The chief defect is that on both a 
plain ho is represented as a Greek Q : most likely from some bias of each copyist. 
As the copies are, Schmidt admits their illegibility. 

No. 3 on the same plate I have not seen. 

No. 4 on the same plate is from the so-called Tabula Isiaca in Turin. But after 
seeing the Tabula, I am compelled to doubt its genuineness. And, at any rate, the 
whole, if genuine, is Egyptian and not Cypriote. "With others, I was formerly 
guided by De Luynes's plate and text, but I believe that the English Egyptologists, 
as well as the custodian of the Tabula in Turin, utterly disbelieve in its genuine- 
ness. 

12. No. 9 on the same plate, which M. Schmidt leaves without accompanying 
text, is the noted bi-lingual of the Louvre. Schmidt follows De Vogue's copy, 
made long before the value of a single Cypriote character was known, which copy 
misled us all at first. De Vogue mistook an accidental scratch on the stone for a 
stroke of the character, and made the first character read ti, instead of ha, which 
it really is. Had it been correctly given, it is almost beyond doubt that a fruitful 
hint given by Dr. Birch (and afterwards adopted by Brandis) would have been 
followed out by Birch himself at the outset, and the deciphering have made much 
more rapid progress. As the ease was, this bi-lingual proved a hindrance rather 
than a help. I have sent a correct copy to England for publication. 

13. The Cesnola inscriptions follow next; and as to differences between 
Schmidt's representations and my own, I have already stated what is necessary, 
and shall not go into a long detail. Where, however, he has trusted to my fac- 
similes rather than to "good squeezes," I could wish that the copies he has made 
were more accurate. But a few matters require more particular notice. 

a. Plate XI. 2 and text. Schmidt remarks, speaking of myself: 'He there 
denies my assertion that verses were contained in the inscription, on the ground 
that 1. 4 does not close with x a 'P e > but with x a 'P eTS -' What I said was: "The 
inscription is clearly not in hexameters (though the first part of the first line 
appears to be an elegiac pentameter), and the inscription ends as well as begins 
with xcpere, not x ai P e " The " assertion" in question occurs in Die Inschrift von 
Idalion, p. 8, where Schmidt says of the inscription, that it ' according to all 
appearance is metrical, composed in hexameters. It begins with x°-'pere and ends 
with x al P t -'' I do not believe, however, that the misrepresentation is anything 
more than the result of haste. Schmidt makes a new error in reading this inscrip- 
tion, by the way, in line 2 ; reading ttv for po. ro. He corrects, however, his 
former error of e. me. re. na. «'., for ku. me. re. na. i. 

b. Plate XV. 1. I cannot agree that the Greek portion of this bi-lingual is to 
be read de/iiv ' just as well as' Befuav, though it might so appear from even a 
good copy. It looks differently on the stone, where scratches can be distinguished 
from strokes. 

c. It is difficult to know, from the lettering on the several plates, whether differ- 
ent persons are cited as authorities, or by way of parallel references; nor is this 
difficulty always cleared up by referring to the text. But a confusion like, e. g., 
Plate XVII. la and 16 is rather strange. No. 16 appears to cite me as authority; 
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but I am not guilty of either of the two. But these minor matters might be 
rectified in a table of errata. 

] 4. As to the remaining plates of the Cesnola inscriptions, and their accompany- 
ing text, none can properly be called fac-similes ; but doubtless Schmidt is not 
responsible for mistakes, as he was obliged to rest on the best authority at hand. 
Most of them represent the syllables truly. Not so however with Plate XX. 6, 
which is quite faulty; nor with Plate XXI. 16, which is especially bad and 
erroneous. His remark in connection with the last mentioned : ' The fourth sign 
is probably /u, not v' etc., is not sustained by the character on the stone ; but I 
suppose the stone-cutter is responsible, if there is any mistake. I should prefer 
to take Schmidt's view if I could. 

IS. Plate XXI. 10. The inscription on the gold armlets found at Curium. This 
is not at all faithful to the original, except that it gives the syllables. The two 
inscriptions on the armlets (Schmidt gives only one inscription), though reading 
the same, are quite different in some details, and are especially valuable as pre- 
senting some new variants and furnishing a key to others ; besides having a date 
within known and narrow limits. It is important that they should be accurately 
represented. 

The gem, Plate XXI. 11, is represented more than four times the actual size, 
with scarcely anything accurate about it. The gem is very old, and several 
strokes of the characters are evidently worn away. It belongs to the older style 
of Cypriote writing. 

On the whole, the chief value of the " Collection" consists mainly in its being^ a 
Collection, and (when supplemented with a table of errata) in its citation and in- 
dication of authorities. A few of its hints in interpretation, also, are valuable ; 
but its advance in the general study of Cypriote is small : and if it were relied 
upon implicitly as authority, it might turn the shadow on the dial a little back- 
ward. 

I would not be understood as undervaluing M. Schmidt's labors, for which I 
have a profound respect ; and no one knows better than I the difficulty of obtain- 
ing correct copies, or the ease with which one may fall into error. But accuracy 
in these matters seems worth striving for, and I have no doubt that M. Schmidt 
will be as glad to have his errors corrected as I shall always be in case of mine. 

I cannot help adding, at the conclusion of this paper, that in any future publica- 
tion of a Cypriote Syllabary, especially if it have reference to the origin or develop- 
ment of the system of writing, full regard should be had to the local differences 
of writing between the west and east ends of the island of Cyprus. The inscrip- 
tions reading from right to left, almost if not quite without exception, come from 
the west end ; whence, also, come most of the archaic forms. The local charac- 
ter of this difference, it should be stated, was first detected by Gen. di Cesnola. 

The wants still existing at the present stage of Cypriote study are mainly : 1. a 
complete collection of all the inscriptions, accurately figured, so that interpretation 
may proceed on a sound basis ; 2. a correct Syllabary, as far as one can be made, 
arranged with reference to the matters just above stated ; 3. a new compilation of 
the best interpretations : after which, perhaps, a grammar and vocabulary may be 
constructed. 

But of much material once extant it is unfortunately too late to avail ourselves. 
Between Alonia ton Episcopou and Palaio Castro, near New Paphos, are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of rock tombs, of various sizes and styles, bearing fragments of 
Cypriote inscriptions. One can see that the characters were probably of the 
archaic form, and can now and then guess at a character ; but all real legibility 
is gone forever. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Council of the University 
for the use of their rooms, the Society then adjourned, to meet 
again in Boston, on the 28th of May, 1878. 



